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H E ſports of children, ſhould afford exerciſe, 
either to body or mind; ſhould contribute 


to their improvement, either in health or know- 
ledge. = 15 
The in telligent mother who walks abroad with her 
children, knows how to promote both at the ſame time. 
A judicious mother, conſcious that it is not leſs 
her duty to form the diſpoſition and capacity, 
than the conſtitution of her offspring, catches 
innumerable occaſions of inſtilling benevolence, of 
infuſing ideas, which are loſt (irretrievably loſt!) by 


her, who /ends her little ones to take their airings 


with a nurſery maid, Nay, it were well, if this 


A 3 negative 


. > The ART of 
negative evil were the worſt ; many vulgar habits, many 
erroneous. notions, many evil principles, ariſe. from 
the fingle circumſtance, of a lady neglecting to accom- 

_ pany her children, when they make their excurſions 


beyond their play-ground ; and not a few, from the 


omiſſion of obſerving their ſports at home. 
In ſhort, I view a mother as miſtreſs of the revels 


among her little people; I ſay among, ſince ſhe will 
find, that to engage, occaſionally, in their plays, is 
the moſt» effectual method of regulating their ideas 

and tempers. 

In a large family, this ſprightly office devolves up- 
on the eldeſt daughter; and, if ſhe acquit herſelf 
with propriety in this honourable department ; if ſhe 
be adroit at ſeconding the views of her mother; if ſhe - 
be watchful to relieve her parent from a part of 
that care, of which ſhe has been, and ſtill is, herſelf 
the object; if, with cheerful affection, ſhe execute 


this moſt agreeable branch of the parental office ; 
what rational man will not ſay to himſelf; 
This young lady is a good deputy-parent'; when 
occaſion-requires it, ſhe will fulfil the more ſerious ma- 
| ternal duties; the man who marries her, will find in 
her, a Mother totheir children!“ | 
„ In 
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In fact, there is no light in which a young woman 

appears more engagingly amiable, than as the friend 

and afliſtant of her mother; the guardian and in- 
ſtructor of her brothers and ſiſters. ; 

I may have rambled in my manner of treating this 
ſubje&, but I have not wandered from my intention, 
which is, to aſſume the privilege of an old woman, and 
adviſe young ones. 

Of maternal duties, of maternal pleaſures, I have 
the higheſt idea, (can one have too high ?) I ſee young 


women, who wiſh to conduct themſelves with the ut- 


molt propriety, fall into errors in matters ſeemingly 
ſmall, (but nothing is a trifle, which relates to chil- 
dren) and I wiſh to point out a few of thoſe errors, as 
they occur to me. 1 ſee the ſame young women lan- 
guiſh to have their dear little ones advance in their 
ſtudies, I ſee them repine at their ſlow progreſs, and 
I long to offer my aſſiſtance. E "2 

Age and experience, with a great degree of obſerva» 
tion reſpecting children, may, perhaps, enable me to 
give a few uſeful hints; certainly affection leads me 
to wiſh to do it. 

There can be no conceit in imagining myſelf quali- 


fied to teach the alphabet; and the who lays aſide 
Milton, ; 
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Milton, Gray, and Shakeſpeare, to turn abecedarian 
to the children of other people, will ſurely be entitled 
to the {miles of the dear little ones and their mo- 


oy thers. 


Toys ſhould tend to“ ſome uſeful purpoſe ; other- 


wiſe, they produce habits of idleneſs; toys which are 


of little value, and eaſily replaced, are apt to be de- 
ſtroyed; this gives an habit of careleſſneſs and extra- 
vagance; a new toy creates delight, but it is ſoon fol- 
lowed by ſatiety and indifference; hence ariſes fick le- 
neſs, and a train of evil conſequences, 


Let the toys be ' ſuch, as will ſerve to convey in- 


ſtruction, and the precious hours of childhood are 


improved to good purpoſe, 
I have often thought that, the ridicule, which 1s 


thrown upon poor Cornelius Scriblerus, for his endea- 
vours 


— 


* A wiſe man once obſerved, that the world was “ full of toys 
for children.” — In fat, the novelty of every thing around them, 
added to the vivacity of their own minds, ſupplies children with 
ample amuſement; and I have always obſerved, that the children 
who have been happieſt, and beſt amuſed, were n thoſe whe 
had ro toys, 


>; 
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yours to ©* find out more pleaſing methods of inſtrue- 
tion, the better to induce his ſon Martin to be fond of 
learning,“ may have hindered many people from ex- 
erting themſelves for ſo deſirable a purpoſe.— But, 


leaving the wits to themſelves, I will quote from an 


author who is ſerious, and who thinks with me; - can 


he be in an error? 

6 Cu rs are the beſt method, that was ever invented, 
to fix the volatility of childhood, by means of which 
you may, without leading children out of their ſphere, 
convey them at pleaſure into the ancient world, and 
into the ſeveral parts of the modern one. 

To return to the alphabet. 

Letters ought to be the moſt attractive toys; the 
ſtudy of them, the moſt ſprightly play that can be in- 
vented. The firſt ſounds of ſyllables fhould likewiſe 
be ſo acquired; this may be effected with eaſe, by 


mean of a ſet of + letters, which the child may place 


as he is directed; this amuſement may paſs under the 
— ood 


The op-ortunities of explanation are obvious; nor ſhould the 
mere exerciſe of the child's memory be diſregarded, 

+ They are placed in one of the long boxes, contained in the 
ſpelli ng be. | 


— 


10 „ 
eye of a mother or an elder ſiſter, as ſhe fits at her 
work; and rather be allowed to the child as an indul- 
gence, than required of him. 


To fetch the letters from another table, will enliven 


the ſport, and effeQually prevent that languor, which 


is ſo apt to creep upon a child who remains long in 


one place. 


The rudiments of language ſhould not be taught in a 


book; a dull child, or a giddy child will be diſguſted ; 


| firſt impreſſions are powerful and laſting ; who would 


not wiſh her little one to conceive, from the firſt, an 
agreeable idea of books? 
The child muſt be led to efteem it a privilege, when 


he is permitted to ſee the firſt reading leſſons * the 
honour of looking in a book, is to be reſerved for thoſe 


whocan already read with ſome degree of propriety, 
The ſum of all this, is, that reading muſt not be a 
taſte, —No ! it muſt be a hrody amuſement. 
As the frequent recurrence of the ſame ſound is 


expedient, the little pupil ſhould be perfect in the uſe 
of one vowel; before he 1s allowed to play with 


another 


_— 8 


Wan aſs. a bed, &c. No. VII. &c, 


Ld 


Tracurinc is SyrormT. 11 
another, Let him amuſe himſelf, in combining the 
ſame vowel with variety of conſonants, 
bat, it, me” 

An elder child may ſeek in Dilævorth's | Spelling 
Book, for monoſyllables to ſupply ſubjects. 
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As ſoon as the little ſcholar can read a word of three 
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letters at fight, he may be indulged, occaſionally, 
with the firſt leſſons, (conſiſting of an article, a noun, 
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and a ſpace, on which to place the cut,) they are de- 
ſigned to afford the moſt amuſing ſport; and ought to 
be ſhewn as a favour ; the object produced from the 
box of nouns, in conſequence of reading it's name. —I 
ſay in conſequence ; not as a reward; we muſt not yet 
hear of taſks or rewards ; the exerciſe itſelf is a plea- 
ſure; the time ſaon (toe ſoon !) will come, when it 
will be neceſſary to form an habit of ſubmitting to 
regular leſſons. The yoke muſt ſoon be produced, 


yet let it be a wreath of flowers.“ 
From the earlieſt infancy, a habit of ready obedience 
ought to be acquired; but let it not yet be exacted, 


where the acquiſition of knowledge is concerned. 
Who does not grieve to ſee a child brought forward 


- ff 


at the expence of tears? 
| If 


—_—_—— en. es 


* Virgil, Georgic 111, 166. 
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If a book on uſed, it is policy to conceal from the 
little learner ** all but the page preſeribed; ths 
fineſſe keeps alive curioſity, it prevents ſatiety. 

But I repeat again, books are not ſuited to znfants, 
who cannot confine their eye to the word, to the letter, 
which alone you deſign they ſhould ſee. The poor lit- 

tle innocents are confuſed, their progreſs 1s retarded, 


their minds are diſguſted. 
I could: name various expedients for confining the eye 


of childhood, but moveable letters, or words, * appear 
to me, to be the beſt calculated to do it ; amongſt other 
advantages, it is hoped, that their ſprightlineſs may 
engage elder children to aſſiſt in reaching ; little ones 
learn rapidly of other children. 


Need I remark, that little people ſhould be accu. 
tomed to ſpeak every word with ſpirit ? They ſhould be 


admoniſhed, to pronounce the firſt leſſons with viva- 
City, as if they were aſked, 


© What is that?“ - 7 
* And anſwered, 


= | « an aſs, acat. &c.” 


| F 
. 
b : __ a * 


. * For the ſake of variety, ſome few other ſchemes are included 
1 in the box. | ö 
1 f z | 
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The next leſſon, ſhould conſiſt of three monoſylla- 
bles, namely, 
Article, Agjefive, and Noun. : 
a new Cap, Kc. 
Which will likewiſe ſupply eaſy parſing leſſons for 
your young grammarians. The ſheets, No. XI. and 


XII. are deſigned for that purpoſe; as a continuation 
of the ſcheme begun at ſneet VII. This eaſy method 


of rendering the diſtinction of the parts of ſpeech very 


familiar to a child, will be continued in the Grammar 
Box, and in a ſet of parſing leſſons, in which each 
word is ſo marked as to give no trouble to the 
teacher, nor even require any knowledge of grammar 
in the lady who examines her pupil. | 

It is preſumed, that the deſign of the ſheets No, 
VII, &c. as reading leſſons, is obvious, namely, to place 
the cut on the blank oppolite to its name, and ſo en- 
liven the leſſon. | 

The boxes are deſigned, to ſapply leſſons, ſuited to 
the gradual progreſs of little folk, and a book is pro- 


vided, to furniſh them with a farther variety, as ſoon 


% 


as they are advanced to the dignity of reading in a' 


book, It conſiſts of dialogues, in ſentences fo ſhort, 
that a child can read them with eaſe; formed of ſuch 


B | words, 
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' wards, as they already know at fight, on ſubjects with 
which they are familiar, and in which they are in- 
tereſted; they begin with leſſons compoſed of mono- 15 
ſyllables of three letters only, advancing gradually; j 5 


* I 8 2 O * 


they are printed in a good type, and enlivened with 
cuts; they have nothing more to recommend them; 
they are flimſy as their title; “ but they are merely de- 
Goned to catch flies. To deſcend from metaphor, they b f 
are infantine prattle; ſuch as I know to be peculiarly | 
pleaſing to children ; I flatter myſelf, free from groſs i 
1mproprieties ; otherwiſe, as much like what they would : ; 
ſay themſelves, as I could write; therefore, ſuch as L | 
they will read with propriety, and delight, 
An author, as eminent for his learning, as that be- 
nignity which led him to publiſh a volume, in which 
he condeſcendingly profeſſes to write for youth, ſpeaks | 
thus on the ſubject : | 
« Children generally ſpeak in ſhort and. gegen 


ſentences. 
« Children are not often taught to read with the 


proper emphaſis. Indeed where books are put before 


them that they do not underſtand, it is impoſſible they 


mould. 
Let them, therefore, read nothing but what is 


+ And 


„„ 
r 


: 
| 
| | level to their capacity.“ 
BY — ä 
* Copwebs to Catch Flies, in two vols: 
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And again, Special care ſhould be taken to ren- 
der their ſtudies agreeable, to raiſe in them a love of 
knowledge, and by hints and queſtions occaſionally 
thrown out, to teach them. to wich for, and anticipate 
| the information that is to be laid before them; by this 
means attention is engaged, and the memory prepared 
| for receiving a deep and durable impreflion.” 

Commonly when children read, there is a languor 
and monotony in their voice, which indicates that it 
is a taſk, and a very dull one. | | 
| Attend to their praitle; liſten when your girl ima- 
[, | pines herſelf to be teaching her doll to read ;—when 

| he feigns to be viſiting ;—when ſhe accoſts her ideal 

gueſts ;—obſerve, with what propriety and vivacity 

| every ſentence is uttered! | : 
Children even compoſe little narratives, which they 
| relate with thu utmoſl energy of expreſſion. 

When your child offers a requeſt, it is in a tone of 
voice, which leaves you in no doubt of his precile 
meaning. PL . 

Children aſłk abundance of gueſtions ; their natural 
recitative ſeems to be peculiarly adapted to the pur- 
pole of enquiry, Yet how have I ſeen a poor. child 


yawn over a long ſentence, with an interrogation at 


the end! a ſentence in which he was not intereſted. 
B 2 How 


W 
%. 
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How has his voice ſunk with languor and favigue ! 
No ſooner was the leſſon finiſhed, than, with the ut- 


1 


moſt briſkneſs, he cries 
«© Now may I go?” . 
Children ſpeak with propriety, with energy, their 
own feelings ; ſhall I ſay their own ſentiments ? 
Supply them then with phraſes fimilar to their own, 
and they will delight in books. 
It has been my aim, to afford. to children innocent 


bl þ __ _ amuſement. 

x > L530 There are hours of heat, of rain, of darkneſs, when 
N 5 even your boys muſt be in the houſe ; there are hours 

| when even the beſt of mothers muſt quit their child- | 
ren; if my books only prevent too much converſation 
with thoſe perſons whoſe ideas you' would not wiſh 
them to imbibe, I ſhall have rendered you ſome ſer- 
vice. To repeat the words of another, who gives my 
ſentiments, | 


I would as ſoon abandon the direction of the ſub- 


terraneous parts of a palace to a maſon's labourer, _as 


ql | truſt the firſt ſeven or eight years of a child to the go- 
1 * vernment of a ſervant without education, and without 
view.“ | 


But it is time to explain the contents of my boxes. 
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The SPELLING BOX. 


L E i #8 0. 


HE. uſe of the Rowan ArrRHAIETSs may be 

| eſteemed too obvious to need pointing out : 
they are to bring children (under the idea of 
1 ſport) acquainted with the characters. But this 
may be effected more expeditiouſly by mean of 
proper management, than by ſuffering the child 


q to have them at his own diſpoſal. 

| Let the infant have the ſpare box placed before 
im, —let him call it his own ; as he acquires 4 
Wknowledge of the letters let him depoſit them 
I in his box, —let him have them in his poſſeſſion, 
= play with them when he likes, — allow him to 
E ſhew⸗ them as his treaſure, acquired by his induſtry 
1 and application. If he ſhould forget a letter, then 
Mee forfeits that one till he recognizes it; but this 
will rarely happen. 


Children 


20. e AST of. | 

Children love property ; the box will be often 
produced, its contents diſplayed j—** theſe letters,” 
(the happy child will ſay) “ are my own /?? 
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| The ITatie ALPHABETS are deſigned to intro- 
| duce little people early to the knowledge of. thoſe 
1 characters, —it is a pleaſure to ſee a little darling 
: advance rapidly. —They may be of farther uſe to 
: enliven the ſports. 
FT h * I have an A;—have you one in your box; — 
N i let me ſee it! does it reſemble mine ?—what dif- 


ference is there between them 2 
LUNG BRUT 
Of SMALL LETTERS. 


THIS ſet of letters will ru a variety of 
ſports. 

You ſpell ſyllables ; little words; longer words, 
leaving a ſpace between the ſyllables, to mark. 
ſtrongly the di-vi-{i-on, which has many ad-van- 
ta-ges. An elder child prints a ſentence from a 
book, or from its own mind. : 


You ſele& a. ſet of letters which (properly ar- 


ranged) ftrm a word, and give them to the child. 


in confuſion, he to diſsover what the word is. 
This 
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This ſhould be begun with very Hort words, — 


proceeding gradually, —Peu à pen, is the motto in 


teaching. 


When the child is advanced, and the play is become 
familiar, teach him to ſeparate his vowels ; remind 
him that no ſyllable can be formed without one, 
ae Ib 

„ Here could be but two ſyllables if there were 
more conſonants—b I e often concludes a word” — 
thus aſſiſted, he finds it is Able. 

„ How many words will. theſe four letters make? 
t mace | 

« Take b d r a e— now you think you 


ſhall find two ſyllables l- no ſuch thing !—two 
vowels go together.“ &c. &Cc. 
You indulge the child ſo far as to allow him to 


endeavour at puzzling you,—what joy! what con- 


ſultations about the letters need you doubt but 


he will learn to ſpell? 

He will, perhaps, requeſt leave to ſtudy a column 
of ſpelling, to increaſe his quickneſs at the play. 
| Theſe ſports will all come in turn by degrees, 


(and perhaps more may be contrived) they mult 
be 
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be ſuited carefully. to the age and abilities of the 
little players; there muſt be no difficulties; no 
mortifications. | 

In teaching the alphabet, the ſeparating of the 
letters has many advantages. In ſpelling, the di- 
viſion of the ſyllables gives a perfect idea of each 
ſeparate ſound, 

The child may have one vowel- and all the con- 
ſonants to play with, —he may amuſe himſelf in 
forming little words. 

A mother may make theſe letters farther uſeful, 
if me will take the trouble to place a written let- 
ter at the back of each; it will be found conve- 

ient in ſearching for the letters which are wanted; 
and will very ſoon enable the child to read his 
mamma's hand; - who would not wiſh ker little one 
to be capable of reading ſuch ſtories as ſhe may 
ſee occaſion to write? N 


The vivacity of a youthful mother, ſurrounded 


by ſmiling prattlers; or a lively elder ſiſter, will 


be able to render theſe. ſports as delightful to the 


charming little people, as they are wiſhed to be by 


the contriver of them. 


Preſent with children, ! I wiſh for the youth and 
beauty 


1 
1 


* 
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beauty of a cherub, to attract their ſmiles. I almoſt 


envy the joy of a young lady who looks around on 
her 


«© Smiling offspring.-ſees by degrees 
The human bloſſom blow; and every day, 


Soft as it rolls along, ſhew ſome new charm.”” 


But I too have my joys ;—if it were not a plea» 
ſure to me to facilitate the progreſs of children, 


I ſhould not engage in preparing this apparatus 


- v1 


for them. —It is true, that I have the dear little 
babes of ſome particular friends more immediately 
in view ; but my heart glows at the idea of ſmooth- 
ing the thorny paths of a thouſand little innocents— 
of ſparing the tears of helpleſs infants. But I am 
wandering from my purpoſe, which was this—to 
hint, that a ſprightly female muſt exert herſelf beyond 
what my difidence will allow me to do; —ſhe 
muſt (if ſhe would be very ſaccelsful) expatiate 
in 2 mirthful manner on the ſubject; and vary her 
frolics as occaſion requires, 
Diſplaying the alphabet ſhe muſt ſzy, 
% Now, who would think it? Theſe few letters 
make all the words which we meet with !—Theſe 
fix we call wewels; --there is nothing to be done 
without one of them ;—E is a very buſy . gentleman z 
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he is the moſt active of them all—A is not much 
leſs buſy, &c. &c. &c. 

Then to an elder child ſhew _ Riddle, 

«« We are little airy creatures, &c.® 

Children may not begin to learn writing till they 
are ſix years old; and had better, with reſpect to 
their hand, not begin ſo early ;—theſfe letters will 
enable them to practiſe ſpelling long before they ar- 
rive at that age; they will but I meant only to 


give a few hints, and I am writing a volume. 
e e 


A young child ſhould fee only the line, a very 
young one only the word which he is to read; 


more diſtracts, or at leaſt, diverts his attention. 


$a 


* « We are little airy creatures, 
All of different voice and features; 
One of us in glaſs is ſet, 

One of us is found in jet; 

JLother you may fee in tin, 

And the fourth a box within; 

If the fiſth you would purſue, 


It can never run from you,” 
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THE perforated ScxEEN is deſigned toconfine the 

child's eye to any letter, ſyllable, or word which you 

wiſn. The long opening will allow of a line being ex- 
hibiggd. 

; BY When theſe words which are provided are all ac- 

quired, or have loſt the charm of novelty,® then the 


Screen will be uſeful.— At any rate it ſupplies va- 


riety in the mode of teaching. 


I. ES 
THE columns to be read downwards, 


ba 


ca 
da 


till the ſounds become familiar. 


4 
. 
. 
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The ſyllables are arranged in the manner which 
renders the acquiſition of the ſounds moſt eaſy to a 
child. The tables numbered, and the columns in 

— C each 


— — 
* 


— 


* The Imperial Spelling B:ok, price 6d. affords a number o f 
: | words, printed in a good type, and placed at a ſufficient diſtance ts 
allow of being cxhibited diſtincily through the ſcreen, 


in the Spelling Box, with the moveable letters. For 
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each table marked with a figure, to intimate which are 
eſteemed the eaſieſt. So that a child may proceed gra- 


dually, and make an inſenſible progreſs. 3 
In ſyllables of three letters, the ſame rule ould | 


bo obſerved, 7 
Pla 


It may be made an amuſement to lay ſyllables, or 
words from the reading tables, &c. which are provided I 


which purpoſe, allow hima vowel and two conſonants. | 


For inſtance, A and b and t He makes bat. Then | 


2 him diſplace the i and take C, and ſo on. 
Then vary both conſonants, and form man, 4 


pan, &c. 2 
The perſon. who preſides muſt wks the player to 
fuch words in which the vowel has the ſame ſound. 


When the little learner is perfectly acquainted with Wi 
all theſe ſheets, then recourſe may be had to the co- 1H 
pious collection of monoſyllables in Dilæavorth's Spel- Þ 


lng Book; whence an elder child can dictate. Firſt i 


. Cs 


1 
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words of four letters then of five, &c. &c. as the little 
4 pupil advances in his learning. 

A child will ſoon be able to place the moyeable let. 


3 ters, and ſpell ſuch words as 
blab, glad, &c. 


3 Fumler the inſpection of a parent, who will direct the 
Choice, and obſerve the pronunciation, &c, 

ze type in Dilzver'h is ſo exceedingly bad as to diſ- 
IF gust, nay, diſtreſs and bewilder a very young child; but 
ed 1 the amuſement of placing the letters is very agreeable 
io little people; it is ſomething which they do them. 
elves; it keeps their minds at leaſt in action, and may 


Nee ſo managed as to exerciſe their bodies. 


BLACK LETTERS 


== THESE muſt not be produced too ſoon, It may be 
3 bfced, © Why are they to be produced at all?“ It is 
to 3 preſumed, that parents would wiſh their children to be 
3 equainted with every character, in which they may 
4 neet with. their own language, and not cloſe an Erg/i/h 
3 dook, in a fit of diſappointment, without recogniſing 
Y heir mother tongue. I confeſs myſelf to have been 
ear miſſing the pleaſure of reading an li edition of 
1 1 Chaucer, 
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jumping over it. A very worthy man, as eminent for 


light, as he ſat aſtride upon a beam in a barn (Whither 
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Chaucer, from a diſguſt which I conceived to its appear- iſ 
ance. It is true, the characters are growing daily out : 
of uſe. Yet the Bible is ſtill to be met with in ſome 


country pariſhes in black letter, and I have known a 


young Divine, who officiated occaſionally in an ob- 15 
ſcure village, bluſh in the deſk with apprehenſion, leaſt i 
he ſhould not be able to read the leſſons correctly. 


The mentioning of this circumſtance, brings to my i 


recollection an anecdote, which, though in itſelf trifling, E 


may ſurely derive as much importance from the object 
of it, as if he were deceaſed. Tt may at leaſt vie with 


the rail, which good Dr. Johnſon has immortalized, by 


his learning as genius, being deſigned for the church, 
was to be early introduced to a familiarity with, I 
and affection for the black letter; for this purpoſe, 
his father put into his hands the hiſtory of the Seven 


Champions ; and he loves to recall the idea of his de- 


he chbſe to retire) reading the wonders which are 
there recorded. 7 

The addition of a Greet alphabet would be ex- 
pedient. A child of fix or ſeven years old would 


acquire the characters with eaſe. It ſhould then be 


made 
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made 2 ſport to write Engliſb in Greek letters - then 
to give words, fo ſpelt, with the letters deranged, 
as a puzzle—then, in order to familiariſe them to 
the ear 2s well as the eye, name the Greet cha- 
rafters in diſorder, and let the boy diſcover what 
W word they will make when properly arranged FEE 
4 thus, inſtead of ſaying, ©* What word can you 


I make with b d a and ef aſk with a Beta, &c. &c. 
: Y After this, the Hebrew characters might be ac- 
I | quired, Such ſports would render the characters ſo 
| familiar, that your ſon would not be deterred from 
W the ſtudy of thoſe languages by the uncouth ap- 
3 pearance of their alphabets; but rather invited by 
the recollection of agreeable ideas. | : 


The CUBES with LETTERS.® 


THE child throws one of thoſe which contains 
the conſonants, and that on which the vowels are 
C 9 placed 


- 
* —— cw ͤ— 


— — * 


* They could not be ſupplied in ivory without confiderabl 
acdition to the expence, on account of the ſtamp required. Cubes 
formed of wood, and alphabets to ſtick on them, are included 
in the box; — or tee · to- tums will anſwer the gene 3 but they 


will de more expenſive, 


The AAT of, &c. 
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ſpells the ſyllable which they form. Tee- to-tums 


This play ſhould not be allowed, till a chi 


anſwer the ſame, and are, perhaps, ſil! ſprightlier. 
tolerably well verſed in the ſound of the letters, 
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The GRAMMAR BO X 


| HE words which are contained in the Gram-- 


mar Box will be found ufeful for. many pur- 


poſes, beſide that of rendering the diſtinction of the 
parts of ſpeech eaſy to a child. | 

Some of theſe have already been intimated. Many 
more will occur to thoſe ladies, who make it their 
amuſement to preſide at the ſports of their children, 

1 
With their NaukEs at the Back: 

CHILDREN at firſt read merely werds; thoſe words 
perhaps excite ideas ; that is, if they be the names of 
objects with which they are acquainted; if otherwiſe, 
they may introduce occaſions of enquiry ; thus ideas 
are gained or improved. | | 

Children aſk queſtions inceſſantly ; it is a point 
gained, when thoſe queſtions are directed to ſubjects 
which lead to any uſeful information.“ | 


The 
\ 


— 
Ca 
25% 
— 
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Little people liſten with avidity to accounts of the animals, 


implements, &c, which they ſee, &c, &c. 
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The expence has been a bar, or there ſhould have 
been a great abundance of objects, engraved im the 


ſame neat manner as thoſe which are contained in the 


Spelling, and Grammar Boxes, with a. view. to lead 
children to make ſuch enquiries as might produce 
knowledge. Short accounts of them too might have 
been added, in very eafy language, and referred to by 
figures, or alphabetically, or, &c. &c.. There is a pro- 
vidential propenſity in children, to attend eagerly to 
repeated deſcriptions of the manners, properties, or of 
the objects with which they meet ;. how is their curio- 
ſity racked, when they ſee prints of which you can give 
them no idea! How deſirable, therefore, it is, to have 
cuts ſuited to them !—But let me rather. explain what 
we have. 5 

The ſingle words which are contained in theſe boxes, 
are deſigned to improve children, under the idea of 
ſport. A few of their uſes I will ſet down, as they 
occur to me. A mother will diſcover more than I now 


recollect. 


They may be read as an exerciſe, 
What part of ſpeech is this ? The child anſwers, then 


turns the card to look. © ¾Who finds a noun?” 


There is one, ſee ! there is a picture at the back?” 


It 
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1 It is needleſs to remark, that a very young child can 
have little idea of any noun, but fuch as you can re- 
preſent by a cut; and this will render the diſtinction 


familiar to him. 
When he knows to diſtinguiſh a noun, then let him 


* make uſe of the article. Then prefix what adjective he 
1 | pleaſes. Then uſe a pronoun and verb. And perhaps 
3 it ſhould be long before you attempt to explain any 
more. | 

In the mean time, the replacing of the other parts 
of ſpeech, in their reſpective boxes, may give him ſome 
idea of their names. He will pant for permiſſion to 
play with them, as his elder brothers do. 

Older children may lay ſentences, and parſe them. 

You may give ſentences deranged. 

Lay ſentences, omitting a word, and require of the 
child, to diſcover what word is wanted. 


Deal out nouns, and form converfations from che i ima - 
gination. 


Maternal affection will ſupply patience to purſue theſe 
methods. Batchelors would laugh, and cry ** Pſhaw !”? 
We ſee people paſs hours in cutting paper for chil- 
ren, to ſupply them with amuſement for a few mo- 
ments, and give them an habit of craving perpetually 
tor ſomething new, 
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You' hear others talking actual nonſenſe to di - 


vert them. Why not rather take the pains to ſpur 


them on to an exertion of their abilities? Why not 


ſtrive to excite in them, a readineſs and quickneſe, 


which may be of uſe to them in future life? Of uſe, 
when the ſports, which contributed to produce thoſe 


deſirable habits, are forgotten ? 


To the other uſes of the words let me add, 
That they may be made conducive to elegance in 
forming language. 


An elder child may be told why ſuch a ſentence 


would have been more elegant, had the words been | 


placed in ſuch or ſuch a manner, though the ſenſe re- 
main the ſame. But perhaps T ought to aſk pardon 
for offering ſo many hints; and after all, a ſprightly 


Intelligent mother will dfſcover abundance of uſes, 


which do not immediately occur to me at this time. 
To ſuch mothers I aim at ſupplying the means of 
improving their little people. | 


Te ſuch mothers I offer my boxes with pleaſure, © 
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TerACHING 2 SPORT. 


ADDRESS two MOTHERS. 


IT has been hinted to me, that young ladies, who 


a Ware not yet accuſtomed to teaching, may be at a 


; Floſs how to communicate to children the know- 
I ledge of Grammar in a playful manner; ſo that 
f | the box might not anſwer its purpoſe without a 
BS farther explanation how it ought to be played with: 


15 If, therefore, you will accept of prattle as 1t oc- 
be curs; ſuch with which, if I were preſent with your 
5 little people (and did not want aſſurance) I ſhould 
1 amuſe them, it is at your ſervice; occaſionally I 
5 ſhall offer to you a whiſper in a note. 

; N It will, perhaps, be ſaid—“ Can a mother need 
+ to be taught how to play with her child?“ 

WW 1 anſwer, a youthful mother may be glad of 2 


hint how to improve her child in ſporting with it: 


5 | —and, perhaps, the contriver of theſe toys may be 
5 more ready than a ſtranger at the manner of play- 
Y ing with them. 

| Children may amuſe themſelves in laying ſen- 
: j | tences, with the moveable words, conſiſting firſt of 
„ D a | artic e 
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article and noun ; then of article, adjective, an 


noun ;*—then uſe the pronoun and verb ; W 1 


ing gradually as their knowledge increaſes wii 
proper management the dear little creatures i 
advance rapidly. "i 
The ſport muſt be made as lively as poſhble 1 
not continued too long; the firſt ſymptom of 102.0 
guor, or inattention, (even an averted eye) mul, 
be a hint to mamma to“ have no more time wil 
beſtow upon play now.” | 0 
1 ſuppoſe ſome ſuch converſations as the follop- A 
ing to ariſe: : 
J. 

MaMMA. | 

Now little people attend !-—Thoſe who on 
play with the Grammar Box muſt get by bean 4 
theſe few lines. ] 


In Englih 1 are ten Kinds of words, Article, h 
Noun, AdjeCtive, Pronoun, Verb, Participle, Adverb, 9 
Conjunct ion, Prepoſition, and Interjection. ?? | ; 
We call them parts of ſpeech, becauſe every | 

: word | 


| 
ſ 


® Such leſſons, in columns, are in the firſt part Jof 1 
Aae, Fs Spelling Box. 
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e, rd which we uſe is one of thoſe kinds — Let 

cect 2 tle —— prate as faſt as ſhe will, every word 

—wil ich ſhe. ſpeaks is either Article, Noun, or Ade 
: 


) wil Rive, or ſome of the others.“ — I have all theſe 


ö 4 : 
* 


Winds in my box; but you cannot yet play with 
Able; | m. — No perſon touches this box but by 


lan. 1 y leave. — When you are all very good, and I am 


1 uite at leiſure, then I ſhall ſometimes produce it; 
f you had it in your poſſeſſion you could not play 
ith the contents till you were taught how to do 
t. See! here are a number of ſmall boxes con- 
ained in the great one, and every one is full.— 
et us open one—O ! it is full of little pictures! at 
WS: the box with which we will begin. Theſe words 
are called Nouns ; and thus we begin to play 
with them. 


Here are columns ruled; we lay the Cut oppo- 


ce. ite to its name. + 
rh D's an 


* This is as intereſting to a child, as the diſcovery: which was 
made to the hero of Moliere's Bourgeois Gentilbomme, who had talked 
1 in proſe all his life without knowing it. 

+ Thoſe columns are in the Spelling Box No. VII, &., They 
: are deſigned to ſupply eaſy and lively reading leſlons for very young 
W children ; and ſhould be firſt uſed as parſing leſſons, in order that 


dhe other two ſets of cuts may retain their novelty. 
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an aſs 
a bed 


Lay them nicely, and then read. their names Wl 


diſtinctly, ſhewing the pictures as you read them, E: 


1 | 
a Dog LP 4 
So ! theſe are all nouns! but what is a noun? 3 8 
that you do not know ! : | 
A noun is the name of a perſon, place, or thing.“ = þ 
I know you long to play with theſe pretty pic- b- : 
tures, ſo you may have this ſheet ; and when you 1 : 
have learned the line which explains the noun, E 
and that which explains theſe little words which A 


# - 


are placed before them, you will be able to play, 


* 
— ù— 


II. 
| Mamma. 

A noun, you ſay, is the name of a perſon, place, 
er thing. Let us think of ſome nouns before we 
open this box —I will tell you ſome, — 
$ u/ang 1 | 


8 — 


/ 


* It appears to me to be expedient to reſerve all farther remarks 
for elder ehildren—7hb;s is for babies, For which reaſon all real 


explanation of the article is deferred, 
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San, Ann, Mary, Mamma, Brother, Coufin, Lon- 

4 on, Bury, Garden, Book, Apple, Doll. 

le; 1 Now do you think of ſome; all things are nouns ; 

m. 1 you are ſurrounded with nouns. 

| GIRL. 

Box is a noun; and my frock. is a. noun, and. 

Your apron. 
MAMMA. 

Very well! — John, what is your drum ? 
JohN. | 

I do not know, mamma 
MAMMA. 

It is a moun ;- you ſee it, do you not! Mary, 

what is baſket ? 


Gran IL. 
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A run mamma; it is a thing, 


MAMMA. 
What is John? | «> ; 


GIRL. 


A noun ; for he is a perſon. 


MAMMA. 


And nurſery ? 


Dy Gin. 
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and noun, then I ſhall produce another ſet of words, + | 


read ſome words to you. Can you tell me which are 


The ART of 


GIRL, 
Nurſery is a place; ſo it is a noun, 
MaMma. 9 
When you are clever at this ſport, you ſhall 4 
have the honor of replacing ſuch words as you are | 
acquainted with in their little boxes. 


When you are expert at playing with the article 9 


and open other boxes of nouns: my boxes are full | 
of pretty * cuts of nouns ; we will play with a few | 4 


of them, if you can all repeat the account, 


III. 


MAMMA. * 
Now I think you know a noun readily, and I will 


nouns ? 
= & new Cap.” 


Which is the noun ? Which is the thing ? 
A good Boy.“ 
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Which is the zoun? Which is the peryjon ? 
You know that a is an article and Cap a noun ; but 
what is new ? PE a 

© A good Boy.“ 

Look at this ſheet for No. III. 

« An adjective is a word that denotes the gualicy 
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of any perſon, place, or thing.“ 

hb is an adjective ; it tells me the MO of the 
| boy. 

| „% A white Frock.” 


evhite is an ln : Ut tells the colour, and ſo on. 


| 1 Bat firſt learn that little piece by heart as you walk in 
. me garden — and when you return, I will read te you 
meet Xl. of the Spelling Box, and ſee whether you can 
tell which are the adjectives. Then you will ſoon be 


able to play with the box of adjectives. 


IV. Mamma, 


* There is no haſte for attempting to give an idea of nouns 
which cannot be repeated by cuts; childzen are little affected en- 


cept by what ſtrikes their ſenſes. 
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IVV. 
MAMMA. 


A pronoun is a word uſed inſtead of a noun, 


to avoid the too frequent repetition of the ſame 


word.“ 
Thus I fay, 
Mary will ſoon wack neatly, fe takes pains.. 
She is the pronoun uſed inſtead of the word Mary 
again. ; f | 


Mamma is very good, 88 teaches us, She and us are 


pronouns. 


John is merry; he jumps, Be laughs, and he chat- 
ters; you would not ſay John is merry; Fohn jumps; 
John laughs, and John chatters. When you little 
ones have learned to diſtinguiſh the pronouns, we wall 


— 


take ſome out from the boxes to play with.“ 


V. Mamma, 
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8 Now we can do nothing with theſe pronouns, with- 
| [ s dut anothe- ſet of words called verbs. 
| A verb is a word, &c. No. V. 
Mary N 
Joann reads, 
Birds Vng. 
Kittens play. 
Lambs fri/e. 
Children learn. 
Whatever you d is a verb. To ze is a verb. 
The child is good. 
Lambs are briſk. 
The horſe is wild. 
I am happy. 
E | A verb is a word that ſignifies the ating or being 
f 1 of a perſon, place, or thing. 


Little 
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Little people ſhould be inſtigated to wiſh for heli 


power of inflecting verbs,—and allowed to ſtudy fone b- 
for that purpoſe. 1 


In the box are terminations, to enable children wholl L 


r 
bs 


cannot write to amuſe themſelves in that way: and : 
ruled columns to place them upon. The prattle, 
which is here offered, is deſigned as a hint to ladies, 4 


how they may render the acquiſition of the firſt rudi. 
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allowed to proceed too faſt; the five parts of ſpeech AH 
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The modes and caſes are likewiſe explained upon 
ards. The circumſtance of children being able to 
udy as they walk—and ſeeing no long ſucceſſion of - 
eſſons to come (as they do in a book) is a great ad- 


vantage. 


O0 


I Grammar Box may long retain its novelty, by 
a little art in the management. 3 

A freſh ſupply of cuts will renew that charm, which 
is ſo ſtrong a recommendation to young people. A 
new ſet of verbs would tend to enliven the ſport. It 
1 is almoſt impracticable to have a greater variety at 
4 ; one time in the box, as the number would be a real 
1 inconvenience. 
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RITHMETIC is a very dull ſtudy to chil- 
dren; and if the rod and the ſlate hang fide by 


e, it cannot fail to be a diſagreeable one. 
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4 | Curioſity may lead a child to exert himſelf in learn- 
1 g to read, he ſees a thouſand pretty cuts, of which 
pants to know the hiſtory. Mamma cannot be 
ways at leiſure to read to him; or attend to all his 
. quiries; he muſt therefore take pains to enable him 
. . read the ſtories himſelf. 5 

3 : | Curioſity is in children a paſſion ; eager, inſatiable ; it 
an appetite perpetually craving for food: Provi- 
Wence, which implanted in children ſuch ardent curio- 
: ty, has likewiſe endued them with a degree of perſe- 
Wc ance, which induces them to liſten with complacence 
4 * a frequent repetition of the ſame narrative, till they 
71 e a-quainted with every circumſtance ; thus it is 
, taſy to convey much information to their tender 
; ninds; it is eaſy to diſpoſe them to take delight in 


: earning, 


E 2 Curiohty 
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Curioſity artfully managed, will lead children to 
receive with avidity all the kncwledge which is ſuited 


to their age ; and Arithmetic, as far as itis mechanical, 


(being merely an exerciſe of the memory) is perhaps 


peculiarly ſuited to childhood ; but then the teaching 


of it muſt not be attempted in the uſual ſerious man- 


ner; if it se, the boy when he is eſcaped to ſchool, 
will forget all his rules, and remember nothing but the 


diſguſt which he has conceived to the very name of the 
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= ſeience.. 


Fd 


There are amuſing books, calculated to excite ap- 


plication in children in learning to read; but for 


*** 


figures, what near proſpect of pleaſure appears as an 
| incentive ? 

A boy is required to learn accounts; he drudges in 
1 vedience to his parents; gets with difficulty through 
n the firſt rules of Arithmetic; and contracts an averſion 


to figures for life. 


1 Authority may place a child in the path of learn- 
ing; but pleaſure only can entice him on; let us there- 
4 fore endeavour to ſtrew the entrance with flowers, 
| which may induce him to proceed with alacrity. 

Every attempt to inftil an early delight in learning 


muſt be ſo contrived, as to interfere as little as poſſible 


with 


Int 
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with the love of motion; let the ſmall degree of fludy 
which is neceſſary to enable a little one to engage in 
theſe ſports, be performed during his morning walk, 
(I ſuppoſe his Mamma to be his companion) there 
muſt be ſome knowledge as a preparation for any play; 
even toys of the common kind require to be explained 
to children, who need information how they are to 
curry their wooden horſes, or dreſs their dolls. We 
may as well make their toys and prattle turn to ſome 
account. 


But I have already been fo explicit, upon the expe- 


diency of rendering early ſtudies an amuſement, that 


it might be impertinent to add more, I merely meant 


here to explain my idea of the manner of uſing the 


Box, to which this is an appendage. 
Firſt, let me premiſe, that the Figure Box would be 
of little uſe in a Nur/ery ſtrewed with the fragments of 


broken toys. Why have children any toys but ſuch as 
tend to inform their minds? Cuts, choſen with theſe 


views, ſerve to lead them to a taſte for natural hiſtory, 


to a knowledge of ſcripture, to every thing, in the 
hands of a judicious mother.—But to return to this, 
which I hope may prove an uſeful and agreeable toy. 
The Box mult be held ſacred, the little people muſt 
not be allowed to touch it, nor to look in the book 


which contains the arcana. 


* 4 — = 


1. The ART of 


1 The Box ĩs to be produced occaſionally, as a favour, 
and ſome of the ſports indulged to the children, accord- 
ing to their progreſs. Ladies would do well to pro- 
cure great abundance and variety of cuts, ſelected with 
care. 'The preſent ſet could then be diſtributed gra- 
- dually, and replaced; thus the charm of novelty 


” - would long remain, and occafions of much inſtruction 


be introduced at a ſmall expence. 


„ 
I. 


: This, read horizontally, teaches an addition of equal 


numbers ;—for- inſtance, take the ſecond line 2, 4, 


6. 8, &c. it increaſes by zwo, 2 and 2 are 4, and 2 
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are 6, &c. The third line increaſes by rec; and fo 
j of the reſt, 5 
Children ſhould be led to requeſt that they may ſtudy 
| a line, or part of a line, (according to their age and 


abilities) and when perfect by rote, exemplify with 


. n 
= 2 7 


; 

Þ 

. beans or counters, &c. 

f | | Hs 

Ts the /econd Addition Table, — which teaches the ad- 
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dition of all numbers. Look out a number in the 


- — 


upper line, and that which you mean to add in the ſde, 
: | 4 ; r « * 
728 and where the ſquares meet is the anſwer, The little 


learner 
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learner already knows the alternate figures, (viz. the 
equal numbers) and the reſt muſt be ſtudied, a portion 
at a time, as a preparation for ſports. One of which 
may be, to aſk the amount of any two numbers, con- 
cealing the ſquare which contains the anſwer. 

III. 


Is a common Numeratien Valle. 


= 


s a Place Table —With this the child may amuſe 
himſelf in laying the moveable figures; unfolding the 
double (if occaſion require it) to ſee how he is to read 


his numbers, —For inſtance, ©* What are figures in the 
third place?“ “ Hundreds.“ What, &c. &. He 
anſwers, and then reſolves himſelf with certainty 


whether he is right? 


a V, 
Is a Subtrafion Table, —to be uſed thus. Look out 
the figure which you are to deduct on the fide, and 
that from which you would take it at the top, and 
where the ſquares meet is the anſwer. This ould be 
exemplified with counters, to enliven the ſport. . Or 


one may try it with counters, whilſt another ſeeks in 


the table, 
1. 
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| J. 

Is a Multiplication Table, — uſed thus: look out your 

multiplicand at the top, and your multiplier on the 

fide ; and where the ſquares meet you will find. the 


product. 


VI. 
Common Pence T ables. 


THE. oa 3 


Are merely numeration tables for little people to 


play with, concealing a part, and exhibiting only fo 


many figures as the little one can read, 


For ſome of the tricks for elder children, a piece 
of {late paper and a pencil of French chalk ſhould be 
added, the ufing of a flate pencil gives a child an habit 


of bearing too hard, and injures his hand-writing. 
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An infant may ſee as many as it can count. They 


may be an article of commerce. A ſmall one price 


two counters; larger three; and ſo on; the price ot 


each may be marked at the back. Or the little ones 


can count the amount with the moveable figures. The 
fund ſhould be ſuppoſed to be inexhauſlible, and may 
f really 


TT 
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really pe ſo; ſince a freſh ſupply can always be pro- 
cured. Children ought always to count ſenſible ob. 
jects. Addition ſhould be learned by rote, J uſt as 
other tables are, by ſtudying a piece ata time; 2 and 

2 are 4; and 2 are 6, &e. | 
A child is generally quick at acquiring any thing by 


rote, the neceſſity of making a progreſs to enable the 


—— 


little pupil to play with a new ſet of toys, it is hoped 


will be a powerful ſpur. 


FIGURES « SQUARES. 


I. Theſe are deſigned, to enable children to do 


little ſums, although they cannot write. 


II. To practice numeration with ;—a child will 
imitate the table, by placing theſe moveable ſigures on 
No. IV. and comparing it with the table No. III. 


beginning with two places of ſigures, and advancing 


gradually. 


III. To play with in this way ;—Aſt, How many 
ways ean you make 6 or &c.“ — and exemplify with 


eans qr counters, Kc. 


C IPI E RS. 
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CIPHERS. 


The eight ciphers a are for the ooegeſe of exempli- 


fying the power of place, but they muſt not be pro- 
duced too ſoon, They puzzle little children. Ex- 


plain thus“ O ſet to the right (that is after the figure 
Which it follows) ſeems to multiply the figure by ten. | 
Ten units make ten, ten tens an hundred, ten hundreds 
a thouſand, and ſo on.” A child ſhould be ready at 


telling how many places of figures when there are 


hundreds ? How many places of figures when there are 
_ thouſands, &c. $1 


Explain occaſionally, 


Figures owe ſo much of their value to their place, 


that if you have but one place of figures, that fig ure 
90 is an wt, an ene. If two places you have tens, ſo that 
by adding a cipher you ſee I make that one ten. By 
adding another cipher 1 make it an hundred, and fo 
9 on. Thus you ſee that the figure becomes ten times 
the value it was, every time that I lip it to the left, 
and place a cipher after it.” . This muſt be exemply- 
fied with a figure and the ciphers, upon table the 
IVth. Or the ſlip with a figure and eight ciphers, 


rng 
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TRICKS wi FIGURES. 
| I. | 


The whole amount of the ſquare figures is 312, lay 


them in order, and count the amount. See what fi- 


gure I have ſecreted? 
II. The players take fixteen ſquares each. 
See whoſe ſet amounts to moſt ? 
III. Lay the fifteen trick, as with cards. 


&> „ 

5 9. :& 

| „ J 

TRICKS with DICE. 
Throw them, count the amount. Or throw two 
of them, and deduct the loweſt number from the other. 
Or throw them, and multiply the two figures toge- 
ther. Two may play thus: Throw in turn, and try 
who firſt gets 100? Always obſerve that the children 
play for nothing, and that no evil paſſions ariſe. The 
dice are cubes of wood, with figures on each fide, 
A pair with the figures as high as 6, A pair with 
the figures from 6 to I2. Little ones ſhould begin 
with the firſt pair, 


TRICKS 
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ERICKS ws CARDS. 
1. 


Turn the cards. For inſtance, a five. Then 
an eight. A young child adds the number; 8 and 
5 are 13. Or an older one ſubtracts the ſmaller 
number, 5 from 8, and there remain 3. Or a ſtill 
older multiplies the two numbers together. Five times 
8 are 40. - 

II. 
Take nine cards, viz. Ace, deuce, tray, &c. place 


them ſo as to make 15 eight ways. 


«+ 3 * 8. 7 | 
9 Jo 1. 
2 J : 0 
A lady may not chuſe to take the trouble of diſco- 
vering how they are to be placed—though ſhe will 


contentedly drudge at 2 and 2, for the benefit of her 


children; ſo the order is ſhown. A child muf be 
pretty well verſed in fizures. before he will be able to 


ai/cover how they are to be placed, 
III. The 
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III. 


The pack of cards is made up of tens, the whole 
amount of the pips of a pack (not counting the tenth 
cards) is 180. One player takes a card. The other 
is to diſcover what that card is, by miſſing the number 
of it. Thus The player is requeſted to take a card 
below a ten; ſuppoſe he takes a four. I then miſs 
four from 189, and have only to run the pack over 
again, to ſee auhich four is abſent? Or if you count 
the cards as they paſs in review before you, cafting out 
every ten, and counting the units remaining over. 
For inſtance, thus: Suppoſe them to ariſe a nine, an 
eight; they make 17 (7 above 10) &, Till you fee 
what 1s wanted of the laſt ten, The odd fix wants 
four. This requires a readineſs in addition to do it 
well, For a young child, take cards whoſe pips 
amount to 100. For a very young one to the amount 


of 20 only, and that number compoſed of ſmall cards. 


The MERCHANT, „, COMMERCE. 


A merchant ſold beans ; he was of fo ſuſpicious a 
diſpoſition, that he apprehended every perſon meant to 
m poſe on him; he was never ſatisfied with telling his 


F money 
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money or beans once or twice, but counted them hes 


ral times, and in every poſſible manner. If he had 
twenty beans he would firſt count them thus, two and 
two are four, four and two are ſix, and ſo on by two 
at a time to twenty. Then he counted 3 and 3 are 
6, and 3 areg, and 3 are 12, and 3 are 15, and 3 are 
18, and 2 are 20. Then 4 and 4 are 8, and ſo on to 
twenty. Then 5 and 5 are 10, and ſo on to twenty. 
Then 6 and 6, Kc. „ 
This ſport ſhould be culivened by ſecreting a couns | 
ter or bean, (occafionally)—the child to miſs it If he 
ſold any of the beans he deducted the number, and 
then counted the remainder in various ways ; thus, if 
he ſold 4 there remained 16—then he counted g and 
7 are 16—11 and 5 are 16, 10 and 6 are 16, 12 and 


4 are 16—if he ſold 5 there remained 1 5—then he 


= counted lo and 5 are 15, &c. 
TRICKS for ELDER CHILDREN. 
ie will ſuppoſe a boy and girl to play. by 
* to his ſiſter, Think of a number below ten,” 
(ave wwill ſuppoſe the girl to think of eight. ) 

Boy. Think of a numder. 


GiRrL. I have. Eight. 
Boy. Double it. | 
GIL. I have. Sixteen. 


Boy. AW 


* 
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Boy. Add four to it. 
lad GIRL. I have. Twenty. 


Boy. Halve it. 
GIRL. I have. Ten. 


will remain 2.“ 


III. 
* Boy. Think of a number under ten, (we will ſup- 
| 700 the girl to think of nine.) 
8 GIRL. I have. Nine. 
ne Boy. Triple it. 
Ka GikL. I have. Tawenty-ſeven. 
= Boy. Is it even or odd? 
10 GIL. Odd. 
ue Boy. Then add one to it. 
* G1RL, I have. Twenty-eight. 
Boy. Halveit. | : 
GIRL, I have. Fourtene. 
by EIx. Triple the half, « 
5 GAL. I have. ' Forty-two, 
: Boy. Is it even or odd? 
Fu were odd, it would require to be made even, 
as * by the additicn of one.) | 
F 2 GIRL. Even. 
bs * Namely half the addition, This only obliges one player to be 
N ready at figures. For inſtance, the girl who is to make the additions 


in her mind. 


Boy. Throw away your firſt number, and there 
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aadition (if any was required to make the number 
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GIRL. Even. | ES | 
Boy. Halve it. 
GigL, I have. Taventy-onge. 


Boy. How many nines in the half? 


GIRI. Two. 


Boy. Then you thought of nine. 
N. B. For each nine you count four, and for thi 


even previous to dividing it in balf) you add one. Fw 
the ſecond addition (if there had bien a ſecond) yu 
would have added two. 


te PROCESS 
THINK of a number under ten—triple it, ii 
odd add one—halve it—triple the half—if odd 
add one—halve it, how many nines ? 
IV. | 
Tao players. | 
Who makes @ given number firſt P 
A makes choice of a number.— makes what addi- | 
tion he pleaſes -A adds again; and ſo on alternately, 
till one player gets the number. It is very eaſy toi 
ſecure the number, but then the ſport is at an : 
end; if indeed the child ſhould diſcover the me- 
thod, it is a happy ſign of attention and abilities; 
— but, as I faid, the ſport is over. | 


* 
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V. | 
"The 8 LATE PUZZLE. 
Who firſt gets 100 2 


A makes a figure ſecretly, B gueſſes what it is; 
if B gueſs wrong he muſt gueſs again, &c. &c. and 


y the 


ember 
For 
) you 


ſo many times as B makes a wrong gueſs 4 ſets 
down the figures which he gueſſed againſt him, — 
and when at laſt he happens to name the right 
figure, then 4 counts the amount of thoſe which he 
has ſet down againſt him, and puts the ſum to his 
own account, then gives the pencil to B, who does 
odd 2s he did before—and thus alternately, till one 
player gets 100. | 
VI. 


1 foretel that the amount of a number which 
I write down ſhall be © much, with the addition 


of any number of rows which we agree to make: 


ſuppoſe we ſet down 2896 ? 
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2896) 
You ſet down 4327 
Rnd . \ 567 2 I take nine of each of 


You ſet down 36 10 your figures by 1 
1 add 618 9 addition, 
22894 


I chould firſt foretel, that 2896, with the addition of 
four rows of figures, (two of which you ſhall make) 


* 


ſhall amount to 22894. 
NV. B. The elder child is to be taught to fore- 


tel this by adding twice 9, &c. in his mind. 


WULTIPLICATLION, 


© ſeems to ſignify — hy; when you multiply by 
ten the product is the figure which you multiply 
and y = thus, —2—ce_ ten twenty, or twainty ; 
z ce ten thirty, or threety. 

Proving ſums in multiplication, by caſting out the 
nines, amuſes a child; when you multiply by nine, 
and ſet down the amount, the figures always make 
nine; thus—2—ce q are 18; 1 and 8 are 9g; 
z=ce 9 are 27; 2 and 7 are 9; tra them all— 

8 i 1 4 
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and as 9 is leſs then ten, your tens will be one 


below the figure which you multiply by nine. 
Calling upon children to obſerve theſe things (as 
my they grow capable of doing it) is of uſe, as it 
5 afnuſes them, and makes impreſſion, beſides pro- 


ducing a habit of obſervation.* 


— 


d DORN * 


* The ſack of beans are for the purpoſe of ſupplying the 


2 mean of playing at Commerce; but quadrille fiſn would be 
more convenient, and perhaps more pleafing ; and a ſmall baſket 
might be added to put them 1n. - 

* They and the purſe of counters ſhould be ſhewn as a treaſure, 
kept in reſerve for future amuſement, - when the little perſon is 
able to play at Commerce. : 

— 
* 
1 THE END. 
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